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Christmas Card: “It is mid-December and every morning we see 

deep southeast over fields pale with dead grass and whiter still wi 

the go, and all kinds of tracks pattern the farm roads whenever a th' 

night. : 
“In the houses garlanded and bulwarked with branches of fir balsams, all, God be praised, is well. 

There is a Christmas tree at every neighbor’s, for there are many children on our road — rugged, good- 

tempered, little state-of-Maine bears bundled in heavy wools and earlaps. There are blessed smells of 

mince pies cooking, and somewhere the chattering household sound of an egg beater. Neighbors drop 

in to call, hanging their heavy winter coats en a kitchen peg, and everybody relaxes. . 
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“The sun will retrace his burning path. The grass will spring green again from pale fields. There 
is still courage, decency and compassion in the world, and always will be. God builds on Nature, and 
we know this and are not afraid. 


“What the season brings us is not that commercial traveller, Santa Claus, but the ancient scene of 
the manger and the star and the beautiful mother and the child. In a few days the feast will be here, 
and all the old fishermen of our coast say we will have snow.” 


Our contributor, Henry Beston, writes for us and our readers the above Christmas greetings from 


Nobleboro, Maine. 


Mea Culpa: We now wish to atone for our fault of last spring, when we summarily dismissed Judge 
McGranery to permanent and outer darkness. At that time, the Judge had just been named Attorney 
General by the ineffable Truman to succeed the ineffable McGrath. He had been opposed by upright Demo- 
crats from Philadelphia, because of a shabby record. We thought at that time he would prove another 
Tydings with inexhaustible resources of whitewash. 


But, lo, in recent weeks Attorney General McGranery has acted firmly and justly in the matters of 
Communism and corruption. “There is still courage in the world”, as noted in Henry Beston’s Christmas 
card. His department has presented indictments, called grand juries, proceeded against the hitherto well- 
protected party faithfuls. As we go to press, he has announced the indictment of Professor Owen Latti- 
more whose cause the Administration so long and loudly defended. Nor was all this simply a post-election 
maneuver. We are assured by impartial sources that McGranery could not have moved before now on 
many of these cases, because preparation of briefs and evidence required many months’ work. 


Unlike his chief in the White House, McGranery seems likely to go out of office in January attended 
by a blaze of glory. Whether the defeated hierarchy of the Democratic Party will recognize the political 
value of such a man as a leader to reform its ranks remains to be seen. 


New Probe: Up on Capitol Hill, as the Christmas decorations mingle with the carpentry for the in- 
augural stands, there is talk of a new and exciting investigation. Ever since the Internal Security Com- 
mittee brought to light the infiltration of Communists in schools and colleges, there has arisen a demand 
that this probe of our educational system should be widened. 
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There is no disposition to minimize the appalling revelations of ex-Communist Bella Dodd (before 
the Internal Security Committee) and similar testimony about the Red menace in colleges. But, it jg 
felt, an investigation should be launched in the new Congress which will seek to bring forcibly before 
the people the widespread indoctrination of students by teachers who are not Communists but who are 
simply collectivists. 

Millions of ordinary citizens who have been vaguely disturbed at the kind of instruction their chil- 
dren have been receiving in public schools and colleges would be greatly enlightened if a body of the 
Congress showed by chapter and verse the socialistic philosophy which now pervades the teaching pro- 
fession. The researches of Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., as brought out in his best-selling volume God and 
Man at Yale would provide valuable leads to textbook “poison centers”; and the piece by our Associate 
Editor, Frank Chodorov, in this issue of HUMAN EVENTS, would serve as striking evidence. 

There must be — as Professor E. Merrill Root recently suggested in these pages — many sound pro- 
fessors in various colleges who could be summoned to give their views; and many unsound ones whose 
views — brought out by expert questioning — would shock and arouse the people. 

And on Capitol Hill, there is discussion of just which legislator could well conduct such an in- 


quiry. One name brings much approval: Senator Karl Mundt of South Dakota, a former teacher him- 
self, who is well-informed on the subject. 


Coudert Amendment: The New York Daily News hails the amendment to reform the so-called elec- 
toral college as sure to become the “law of the land”; and the Scripps-Howard paper in Washington says 
it should have a “high priority” of consideration in the coming Congress. 


It is noticeable that few of the papers endorsing this measure (described last week in HUMAN 
EVENTS in an article by J. Harvie Williams) really highlight its most important aspect. Actually, as 
Mr. Williams made clear, it would reduce the power of the big-city states in general elections, for ex- 
ample in New York. It would, as Mr. Williams says, prove a truly revolutionary amendment. 


Because it would, we doubt that its passage is as certain as the New York Daily News assumes. The 
resourceful leftists — who have waxed strong and insolent through their power in New York City and 
other industrial areas — will surely oppose it to the last, probably creating some impressively named 
organization to fight it. We shall be surprised if the Coudert amendment enjoys clear sailing. 


(The Caxton Press, Caldwell, Idaho, has announced publication for February 2, 1953, of The Ameri: 
can Electoral College, by Roger Lea McBride, a slim volume in which — we hear — the author surveys 
the various plans for reform and shows his preference for that of Representative Coudert. ) 


Dewey Pattern: From high Democratic quarters, we get the following analysis of the emerging pattern 
of the incoming Eisenhower Administration. As Democrats see it, the new set-up in the Executive branch 
will be dominated by friends and supporters of Governor Dewey. The appointment of Mr. Herbert Brownell 
to the post of Attorney General spells out a word which has great meaning to the outgoing leaders of a 
twenty-year old regime — patronage. Throughout the country — say the Democrats — Brownell will 
create through federal law appointees, a powerful machine, riding rough-shod over any local GOP leaders 
who have or have had links with the recent movement to nominate Senator Taft. The fact that Brownell 
accompanied Eisenhower is regarded as significant. He wished to lose no time in fixing the appointments 
which Ike has apparently decided to make as soon as possible. 

These high Democrats who see the picture as above think that the ultimate objective is “Dewey in 
’56”. They believe that by that year, Eisenhower (at the age of 66) will wish to retire rather than run 
for re-election. They point out that few Presidents in the past have cared to run for office at that age. 
These Democrats believe (and no doubt the wish is related to the thought) that the Dewey-Taft struggle 
will cause the Eisenhower regime much trouble. But they concede that the Dewey dominance may ere 
long begin to irk the new President. No Chief Executive likes to be the obvious prisoner of one faction 
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of his party. At that moment, it is suggested, Taft might with some diplomacy undermine the Dewey 
hegemony. 

However, if Ike produces a successful solution to the Korean problem, with the return of many Ameri- 
can boys to the U.S., the Presidential prestige would be high — and internecine party trouble would 
remain in abeyance. But, if he fails to do so, a rising tide of popular discontent would be accompanied 
by intra-party commotion. It is recalled that last September Ist, when Ike was “running like a dry 
creek”, the Ike high command had to make its peace with Taft in order to save the campaign. Some 
similar development before next Spring — according to this Democratic view — could not then be excluded. 


Xmas in Germany: Our young men facing death or grim capture in Korea may feel some sympathy 
for German youth. Germany must “take the risk of having her soldiers treated as outlaws if captured 
by Russia in the event of war and if West German Army contingents form a part of the European and 
NATO armies’, according to a dispatch from Karl von Weigand of the Hearst Newspapers. Legal experts 
believe that “captured German soldiers could be hanged or shot by Russia as outlaws for taking up arms 
in violation of the armistice stipulation”, says von Weigand. For Russia regards the Potsdam agreement, 
entered into by Truman and Stalin in 1945 after Germany collapsed, as still in force. This is the secret 
worry that broods over a Germany now preparing to vote on rearmament against the Russian threat. But, 
“so delicate, so thorny, so uncertain is this question”, says the Hearst correspondent, “that little has 
been said about it either in Germany, England, France and the United States.” 


The Over-Production Mess: We have it on the authority of the Wall Street Journal that the whole- 
sale price index slipped last week to its lowest reading in two years. Commodity prices have taken a 
particularly bad licking. 

Department stores are hoping that last minute Christmas buying will boost their sales to some sem- 
blance of parity with last year’s. Advertising men report that appropriations for next year will be bigger 
than ever, which means that everybody will be in a free-for-all for the vanishing sales’ dollar. 

Everybody agrees that the nation’s production powers exceed its consumption powers. Nature is in 
cahoots with our inventive genius in a nefarious plot to flood us with goodies. We suffer from satiation. 

Whether that is so or not, the mere thinking that it is so is dangerous. In the past that line of 
thinking has led to such policies as printing and passing out more money to increase purchasing power 
(Roosevelt’s raising of the price of gold); to giving foreigners money so that they could “buy” our 
surpluses; to engaging in expensive military ventures; to plowing back into the earth little pigs and big 
bales of cotton. 

Did you ever have too much? Did anybody? It will indeed be a millenium when milady has too 
many pairs of stockings, a bookworm too many books, a drinker too much whiskey. Over-production is 
something that delights economists because it gives them something to write books about, but we ain’t 
never seen it. We, at any rate, don’t have enough. 

We haven’t the space to write a full refutation of the over-production gibberish. We have just 
enough space to suggest a remedy for the disparity between production and consumption. Suppose we 
had sense enough to abolish the income tax. That would increase the purchasing power of every citi- 
zen — on the average — about twenty per cent. The mountain of production we fear would vanish over- 
night. 


But that, in the words of the best textbooks on economics, is an over-simplification. 


1952 Bound Volumes: In January, a limited number of the 1952 issues of HUMAN EVENTS will 
be bound. We are now taking orders for these, at $4.00 per book. Send no money; we will bill when 


the book is sent. (Subscribers who buy Christmas subscriptions in the amount of $50 will receive a 
bound volume free.) 







































Citizens of the World, by Stringfellow Barr. New York: Doubleday and Company. $3.00. Re 
viewed by William Henry Chamberlin. 


Said a befuddled guest at a royal ball to the Duke of Wellington, resplendent in uniform with orders 
and medals: “Mr. Smith, I believe.” “Sir,” said the Duke, “if you believe that you will believe any. 
thing.” : 


Stringfellow Barr is a professed believer in world government. And because he believes in this 
absurd delusion he finds himself almost forced to believe, angrily and dogmatically, a great many other 
things that just aren’t so. His latest book, which carries further the mushy sentimental approach of his T 
shorter Let’s Join the Human Race is a storehouse of clichés that are inaccurate, of dogmatic judgments 
that do not stand up to reasoned analysis, of remedies that are irrelevant or that are worse than the ills 


they are supposed to cure. il 
The first blight on Mr. Barr’s thinking processes is an almost pathological American guilt complex: 

we are largely to blame for the present unsatisfactory state of international relations. The principal aco 

theme of the book is that America owes the rest of the world, especially the economically backward areas, rig’ 

a living. 


And the author’s principal positive proposal is an International Development Authority, for which We 
America is to put up most of the money, but which is to be under the control and direction of the United 
Nations. This is to be financed on an astronomical scale. The author mentions with approval the figure 


of fifty billion dollars which the well-meaning but naive late Senator MacMahon proposed that America des 
should contribute to world reconstruction if the Soviet Union would accept limitation of armaments, and pla 
the still higher figure proposed by Walter Reuther. On 

Implied, although not expressly stated, is the fanciful theory that the Soviet Union would be so im- ™ 
pressed by such a demonstration of American big-heartedness that it would beat its swords into plough- 
shares and everyone would live happily ever afterward. For this theory there is not a shred of evidence fric 
or probability. ] 

Although the author repudiates sympathy with Communism it will be surprising if his book is not bat, 





cited in a Pravda anti-American tirade. For the book fairly drips with internationalist do-gooder con- 
tempt for any attempt, however feeble, to assert American national interest in a world where nationalism voc 





still rules supreme. When we got tired of having Communists infiltrate UNRRA and tell Czechs and dec 
Poles and Yugoslavs that American food and clothing were coming from Russia, when we decided to 
take future relief operations into our own hands — we were “seceding from the human race”, according Pye 
to Mr. Barr. alt 
Communism, in Mr. Barr’s judgment, has a copyright on peace and justice and offers “bread and sul 
freedom” to “starving millions” of Asia about whom he moans and beats his breast. He never stops to 
explain when and how Communism ever brought either to any people under its control. i 
It is not surprising to find in this book that hoary old chestnut which becomes no truer from thought- 
less repetition; that you can’t fight Communism (except by gigantic boondoggling giveaway operations), pa: 
because it is an “idea” or, as Mr. Barr puts it, “a system of ideas and a prescription for the actual ills 
of mankind”. The truth is that Communism as an abstract idea would be of little concern to Americans, pre 
whereas Communism as the armed doctrine of a vast slave empire is a very real threat to American sto 
security. 
Mr. Barr has obtained an appropriate sponsor for his book of unreal panaceas. One might have 
guessed that the preface would be written, as it is, by Justice William O. Douglas. pa 
ing 
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LET NOTHING YOU DISMAY, * | 
By GEORGE MORGENSTERN : 





T HE LINE of the old carol, ‘Let nothing you dismay”, is a constant comfort, at Christ- 
mas and at all seasons. There is much in the world to cause dismay, in small things as 
in great. These distractions should not be allotted too great a power to disturb. 

It is, perhaps, a small thing that the attempt should have been made to improve the 
acoustics of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. Modern men have a passion to put things 
right, and there was a flaw in St. Paul’s. By electronic devices, amplifiers, and the like, the 
Word was to be made unmistakably loud and clear. 

Yet a certain vague dismay was attendant upon this report, for the improvement was 
designed to overcome, among other distortions, the echo in the Whispering Gallery, a 
place which has always had an attraction to the mind, even if one has only read about it. 
One recalls the impression the Whispering Gallery made on De Quincey when, as a school- 
boy on holiday, he stood at the further end of the gallery and heard the whisper of his 
friend come to him “‘as a deafening menace in tempestuous uproars’’. 

He had a sentiment of nervous recoil from any word or deed that could not be recalled, 
mindful of the Roman warning, Nescit vox missa reverti — a word once uttered is irre- 
vocable. This ominous caution would unexpectedly come to his mind in moments of 
decision, and the experience of the Whispering Gallery would stir a somber moralization 
ever and again. De Quincey would think, ‘Thou wilt not say that what thou doest is 
altogether approved in thy secret heart. Even now thy conscience speaks against it in 
sullen whispers; but at the other end of thy long life gallery that same conscience will 
speak to thee in volleying thunders.” 

Indeed, no artifice will suffice to rub out the reverberations, the winding echoes of the 
past. Sir Christopher Wren must have been so impressed when he set about building the 
present St. Paul’s, placing it on the fire-leveled ruins of three earlier churches which had 
stood on the same site, probably the oldest ground built upon in London. 

Digging for a foundation for his cathedral, Sir Christopher found that the speaking 
past lay at every hand. Under the earth he found ivory and wooden pins from the wind- 
ing sheets of ancient Britons. Above them lay the graves of the Saxons, and, at another 


level, Roman horns, lamps and lachrymatories, in which the tears of friends were collected 
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to be buried with the dead. All of this, in the phrase of Sir Thomas Browne, rested under 
the drums and tramplings of three conquests. 

Sir Christopher dug until he came to sand and seashells, and to the London clay, and 
even that-was not a beginning in time. The seashells would have transmitted to the ear 
the stirrings of something even more remote. St. Paul’s was built on a solid footing, and 
on a murmurous past. The effect of the Whispering Gallery was accidental, but it pro- 
vided a complement to all the rest. Now all this is being changed. The web, the fabric 
of echo and remembrance is to go. 


See ARE ALWAYS insistent people to improve us and the world we live in. So much 

of our world is marked for change that men tend to become preoccupied with the super- 
ficialities of change, as if the destruction of the past were always good. To some of the 
apostles of advance, as well as to the unthinking, the more radical the change the better 
it must be. Yet conservatives have much to support their position. They retain the 
sense of continuity in human existence, and they know that there are truths which not only 
endure but are eternally final. 

The engineers who look to improving the carrying capacity of a sermon are relative- 
ly harmless in their prepossession with removing ‘‘interference” at the cost of a more 
subtle interference with the muted voice of past time. There can be interference in com- 
munication between God and man. Perhaps the image of John Donne, who was Dean 
of St. Paul’s and is entombed there, shares a passing amusement. His was the only monu- 
ment that escaped the Great Fire. 

“He stands’, we are told, ‘“‘with his hands folded and the shroud covering him from 
head to foot; his intense, sardonic face, with its eyes closed, looks out from his hood and 
is the only thing of him that shows . . . In that great, complacent, Italianate building, 
which looks so much smaller than it is, a building designed with skill but no inspiration 
. . . this small, crinkled statue is like a word of challenge or rebuke, and of lordly de- 
rision. No place but a Gothic building would properly hold it... He had affinity with 
the scholars of the Middle Ages in whom he was profoundly read; and that affinity is never 
more strongly realized than when one is reading his Sermons with their passionate, 
tortuous, extravagant logic and their towering caverns of gloom shot with unearthly fire.” 

On this labor to render audible a pulpit from which this thunder shakes through the 
centuries, Donne might smile indulgently. But we cannot imagine him smiling at the la- 
bors of those “‘social pioneers” who would extinguish the total recollection of man, the 
thoughts, the teachings, the hopes, the reaching upward of 2,000 years; the consciousness 
of time and the unity of the present with the past; the compassionate mercies of God. 
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These are the men who offer, in substitution for sometimes faltering and inadequate faith, 
amore awful certainty — the discipline which condemns the soul of man to a lifetime of 
forced labor at the task of believing nothing. 

We have seen the leaden manifestations of that humorless dedication to the purpose 
of expunging all past truths. The intention has shown itself in the fantastic Soviet claims 
to having invented everything. It has been disclosed in a thousand counterfeits, each the 
denial of truth and the elevation of its opposite. In this perverted vocabulary, slavery is 
freedom, death is life, war is peace, and God a despot. All of the good of the past has 
been blotted out. This sinister world, if it should prevail, would cut us away from all 
communion with yesterday. In this world the galleries are silent, the halls soundless. No 
whisper is given back from any wall, except the wall of the dungeon. 

Those within its power who resist the Communist dictation die, but every life so spent 
testifies to the uncertainty of tyranny and the failure of dread and death to convert the 
spirit. So did slipping Rome try to prevent what was to be. The underground, in the very 
catacombs of Rome, where a living faith flourished in the burial place of the dead, pre- 
vailed against the imperial power. Victory was won by a host whose only armament 


was faith. 


N° OF THIS STRUGGLE AND triumph is lost to us. The muffled but murmurous past 
throws its echoes off the walls of the mind. In the Whispering Gallery of time there 
is courage enough, and faith enough, for us all. 

“Thus we are men’’, said Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘and we know not how; there is some- 
thing in us that can be without us, and will be after us, though it is strange that it hath 
no history what it was before us, nor cannot tell how it entered in us.”” When Sir Walter 
Raleigh was taken from the Tower to the block, he calmly remarked that “the world is 
itself but a larger prison, out of which some are daily selected for execution’. 

These are the expressions of men who loved life, who were willing to invest that pil- 
gtimage with dignity and pomp befitting an important experience, but in whose perspective 
life was only a transitory station on a longer way. It is a theme that is endlessly repeated: 
“Your fathers, where are they? And the prophets, do they live forever?” 

One of the great stories of the world is about Sir Thomas More, Chancellor of 
England, and a certain ‘Winchester man”, who was “grievously vexed with very vehe- 
ment and grievous tentations of desperation, and could never be rid of it, either by counsel 
or prayer of his own or his friends”. A friend brought him to More, who prayed for him 
and rid him of his trouble, so that ever afterward the Winchester man’s only ease of mind 


in sore adversity was when More prayed for him. 





In later years, having come into dispute with Henry VIII, More was condemned to 
death. Another attack coming on, and the news abroad that More was to be beheaded, the 
Winchester man ran all the way to London and stepped forward to More just as the proces. 
sion went to Tower Hill. 

“Mr. More’’, he cried, “I am as ill troubled as ever I was. Pray for me.” And 
More, recalling his present engagement with the headsman, made an unaccented reference 
to the fact that he, too, had his troubles, saying, “And do thou pray for me.” And 50 
he went forward and lost his head and the burden of another man’s woes with it, having 
promised, “Go thy ways in peace: I will not fail to pray for thee.” 

In the great society of the Christian world no man is ever alone. One may smile at 
the Winchester man, who thought that his extremity was as great as More’s, but in that 
extremity he had a friend and was sustained, while More had the ultimate resource, as 
his words on the scaffold attest: he died “the King’s good servant, but God’s first’. 


he ‘hi ONLY IS THE CHRISTIAN society a society of great words, great deeds, and great 
men with whom we feel kinship through time, but the Christian faith is set in a 
landscape as wide as the world, yet forever familiar and comforting. 


The Apostle Paul saw heaven, but could not describe it: “It is not lawful for a man 
to utter” that experience. Sir John Mandeville, his mind ranging outward in incredible 
adventures, provided a naive, touching grace note: ‘Of Paradise cannot I speak proper- 
ly. For I was not there. It is far beyond. And that grieveth me. And also I was not 
worthy.” 

When you lose the pole star, you rise the Southern Cross, and the sailors fancied it 
was “‘a brooch the Virgin Mary lost from her breast in the daylight, when she went up to 
heaven. “Iwas her Son gave it to her, they fancied, but ’twas always to be found in 
the dark.” Frederick Martens, on the voyage to Spitzbergen, saw ‘‘a mass of ice curiously 
workt and carved, as it were, by the sea, like a church with arched windows and pillars”. 
All mariners knew that “the way lay as open to heaven by water as by land”. God was 
never far away. 

That sense is part of the celebration of the Christmas story. The dedication that be- 
gan with the birth of a single Child has communicated itself in the passage of almost 
two thousand years to an infinite host. It is a faith not only of majestic overtones and iron 
comma; us, but of everyday comforts and the consolations of the commonplace. Its star 
leads to a manger, humble and familiar. Its promise leads beyond the stars. It speaks 
with a voice that need not ever shout — the voice of a Child. 


From the prophecy that “they shall call his name Emmanuel, which being interpreted 
is God is with us’, to the last assurance, “‘and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world”, it is unforgettable and unforgotten. 
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